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day and night still ruled their lives; the suti for them
was a kind of god; the rain, a sweet mercy from
heaven; and for them, too, the seasons were even yet
a pageant; and autumn was for sowing and summer for
reaping. It is impossible for me to compare them with
an English crowd of third-class passengers; they were
not a crowd, they were just men and women. Not one
of them -had ever seen that which we call a city; not
one of them had ever been able to forget what we
have perhaps lost for ever; not one of them had suffered
the tyranny of the machine, or the newspaper, nor seen
the sky covered by anything but the clouds. And so
they were beautiful, it may be, because they were quite
natural people whom it would have been impossible to
imagine in the distress of our trumpery cities. Nor were
they without a certain gentleness of manners. Though
I was a foreigner and foreigners are rare in third-class
carriages in Spain, and especially on the road to Sala-
manca, I must confess that it was I who stared. And
yet every now and then I would catch the last glimpse of
a smile fading from a girl's face or from the eyes of an
old man, at my strange appearance, my horrible tight
clothes, my English hat, my absurd and hideous collar
and hard shirt. So the time passed, as slowly we crept
over that immense plain while the summer sun rose out
of the east in his greatness and strength, scattering his
burning gold over the dust, that without a single green
blade or shrub or shady tree stretched away for ever
across the low hills and shallow thirsty valleys.
It was a long journey; and when at last I saw the
tower of the cathedral and the great and ancient city
rising out of the plain, I was ready for the walk that it
seems necessary to take from the station to the city
almost everywhere in Spain,
It was along a road six inches deep in dust that I